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in England an age of aristocratic town-planning. Eschewing
all vulgar rivalry, their houses all cried out for southern skies
in the same standardized italianate style. Looking down on
shady squares where genteel nurses aired noble infants, they
framed a reproduction in miniature of the spaciousness and
charm of English parkland. A palladian pump-room or a
Gothic church supplemented their drawing-rooms as fashion-
able social centres during the season. Servants and horses and
carriages were tucked away out of sight in the basement or
under the garden or in the cobbled mews behind. Shopkeepers
and shoemakers provided for the local needs of the great and
their retinues. No manufactures were wanted there, nor any-
thing to begrime the air or spoil the harmony of a patrician
rus in urbe. The town was to become as healthy as the country,
or, if not the whole town, then at least that part of it that was
not intended for the all-the-year-round residence of the
townsman.

The social conditions that made possible this great Georgian
and early-Victorian example of orderly development have now
ceased to exist. And, as old leases expire, ownership by crown
or church or aristocracy is proving but a poor barrier to the
destruction of a form of beauty that no longer pays.

But as our old town-planning disappears under our very
1 eyes a new style is being created. It might almost be called
democratic, in that it is aimed directly at the home comfort of
the many rather than of the few. It stands in some direct
relation to the commercial and industrial activities of the
workaday world. It is in a sense more truly urban in that
it provides permanent residence and not a town or holiday
house for those whose home is the country. And in conse-
quence of the limited size and service-resources of its homes
as well as of the permanence of its residence it is a much more
complete civic community, with public halls and baths,
libraries and schools and playing-fields.
How did this new ideal arise?

Robert Owen tried to give the workers in his cotton-spinning
mills at New Lanark a material environment favourable to